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Psychical Research in Recent Periodicals 
BY JOCELYN PIERSON 


There has been a surprising number of articles on sub- 
jects connected with psychical research published in Ameri- 
can magazines during the last few months. We are all used 
to the lurid ghost stories in the tabloid newspapers accom- 
panied by drawn illustrations of wraiths floating down old 
oaken staircases. But when we find four or five serious 
articles devoted to psychic phenomena and supernormal 
faculties published in popular periodicals within a brief 
period, we might almost say the subject is having a boom. 

It is particularly heartening to find Harpers for Novem- 
ber and December publishing two long articles by Professor 
Ernest Hunter Wright, chairman of the Department of 
English at Columbia University, on the subject of telepathy. 
A colleague of Professor Wright’s, Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
Associate Professor of Psychology at Columbia, is respon- 
sible for an article in the November issue of the American 
Magazine, on the same topic. Mr. Gerald Heard’s article in 
the Forum on psychic research was reprinted in the October 
JOURNAL, recording a new and encouraging attitude toward 
the subject by science and scholarship in America. That 
the layman also shows a more tolerant and interested point 
of view is illustrated by this sudden burst of popular litera- 
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ture. Magazines with big circulations aim to please rather 
than educate their readers, and their editors must have their 
thumbs more or less on the public pulse or their publications 
would soon come to an end. Not many years ago any allu- 
sion to psychic gifts was immediately the subject for jokes 
and derision except among those who had devoted time to the 
study of them. Professor Wright in his first article “The 


Case for Telepathy” comments upon the change and gives 
us statistics: 


“A recent enquiry made of ten thousand men and women 
of the kind who appear in Who’s Who revealed the fact 
that one in every four of them was willing to admit a person- 
al experience of this nature” (telepathic or clairvoyant). 

Liberty for November twenty-first gives us as a leading 
article, “Has This Woman Supernatural Power?” by Dr. 
Charles Francis Potter. Coronet, a new magazine, has pub- 
lished a short article by Mr. Theodore Besterman, late of the 
Society for Psychical Research (London) on physical phe- 
nomena (January issue). And Life, the new pictorial maga- 
zine, reproduces a picture of a ghost at Raynham Hall, 
Norfolk, England, country seat of the Marchioness of 
Townshend. 

Professor Wright’s first article, “The Case for Tele- 
pathy”, is a condensation of Dr. Rhine’s work at Duke Uni- 
versity. Dr. Rhine’s work is undoubtedly familiar to most 
of the youRNAL’s readers as ably set forth by Dr. Rhine 
himself in his book Extra-Sensory Perception, published by 
the Boston Society for Psychical Research. However, we 
cannot thank Professor Wright too heartily for his simple 
and lucid exposition of the Duke University experiments, an 
exposition that is certain to attract the attention of the 
doubting Thomas’s who believe that psychic researchers 
have nothing to investigate but superstition and coincidence. 
Dr. Rhine’s book, invaluable as it is, is too technical to 
interest those who are not already familiar with similar 
investigations. And between Dr. Rhine’s intelligent experi- 
ments and Professor Wright’s persuasive writing the sub- 
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ject seems to be settled once and for all. Of course it is far 
from being the case that Dr. Rhine was the first to discover 
telepathy, or to prove it, for that matter. Much equally 
valuable work has been contributed in the past by men who 
were perhaps even more efficient observers and certainly 
possessed greater reputations as scientists. But Dr. Rhine’s 
clever and simple method for establishing telepathy will cer- 
tainly appeal to the mathematically minded, and thereby 


bring psychic research into better repute with the mathema- 
ticians and the physicists. 


Professor Wright’s second article, “The Nature of 
Telepathy”, starts out with a brief description of the crea- 
tion of the world as we now imagine it to have been, to put 
us in a state of proper humility, or perhaps to give us a 
truer sense of proportion before asking us to accept tele- 
pathy as a fact—a new concept for most people, and one 
difficult to swallow at first because it is likely to change our 
everyday conception of life. He shows us very simply how 
little we know for certain, how fantastic is the whole story 
of our beginning, and how mysterious, above all, was the 
sudden birth, growth, reproduction and death of living 
organisms upon this insensate lifeless ball we call the earth. 
If we accept such incredible stories without troubling we 
should find the truth of telepathy a simple little thing to 
digest. Secondly he tells us of a very important result of 
the Duke University experiments. Dr. Rhine and his asso- 
ciates have come to the conclusion that telepathy and clair- 
voyance are one and the same gift. 

For the benefit of those who are not already acquainted 
with the experiments, the tests are made with a pack of 
cards, twenty-five in number. Each card in the pack has 
one of five different designs printed upon its face—a circle, 
a star, a cross, a rectangle and a set of wavy lines. Each of 
these symbols, therefore, appears on five out of the twenty- 
five cards. The person taking the test is asked to name the 


cards without looking at them as they are turned over by the 
experimenter. 
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In pure chance, an average of one card out of every five 
would be guessed correctly, or five out of twenty-five. If 
the man naming the cards (the percipient) guesses a much 
higher average than one out of five, consistently in a long 
series of these tests, he possesses a telpathic gift. If he 
can name the cards with an equal average of correctness 
as they stand in the pack, beginning from the bottom, or 
from the top, or from the middle, or from any named point, 
and if the cards have been shuffled by an automatic shuffler 
so that their order could not possibly be known to anybody, 
then he possesses a clairvoyant gift. In Dr. Rhine’s experi- 
ments the persons who possessed the one gift always pos- 
sessed the other and to an approximately equal degree. 
Therefore it is assumed that they must be the same faculty. 

Tests have been made to find out the effect of stimulants 
or sedatives on the percipients. Contrary to the usual be- 
lief, as Professor Wright points out, sleepiness or fatigue 
greatly reduces the gift of telepathy or, as he and Dr. Rhine 
prefer to call it, extra-sensory perception. It is usually 
imagined that supernormal cognitions are more easily re- 
ceived when the percipient is in a dreamy state. Quite other- 
wise. Caffeine, a stimulant, greatly sharpens the percipi- 
ent’s extra-sensory faculty, while sodium amytal, a narcotic, 
will greatly lower his score. 

The participants in the tests were chiefly drawn from the 
student body of the University. Interesting data have been 
collected from the investigation of the families of the eight 
persons who proved most gifted in the tests. In each case 
one or more of the members of the family were known for 
having had some sort of supernormal experience. It there- 
fore looks as if supernormal gifts were hereditary in the 
same way that artistic gifts are hereditary. 

Finally Professor Wright goes into the problem of the 
nature of telepathy ; whether it is registered by an unknown 
organism, or whether it is transmitted by rays emitted by 
the brain of the sender or the object on which the symbol is 
drawn. Both of these theories are proved impossible by Dr. 
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Rhine’s experiments. The scores of the percipients are gen- 
erally not lowered by an increase of distance between them 
and the senders. Experiments have been carried on in the 
same room with only a screen intervening, and others at a 
distance of 200 miles. No significant difference is noted 
though the greater distance appears to be an advantage if 
anything. It is necessary to conclude, therefore, that “extra- 
sensory perception” is a purely mental phenomenon inde- 
pendent of the limitations of time and space; that it is a gift 
like other gifts, and that it is one which is likely to change 
our present concepton of our world. And it is therefore of 
the utmost importance as a subject for further study. 

Dr. Gardner Murphy has also been in close touch with the 
Duke University experiments. His article in the American 
Magazine gives us a list of startling cases of spontaneous 
telepathy; describes his work with a group of friends at 
Columbia on telepathy and clairvoyance; and ends with a 
résumé of Dr. Rhine’s experiments and with advice on how 
to carry on your own tests if you find you have any telepathic 
gift. The group at Columbia arranged some cross-cor- 
respondence telepathy with M. Réné Warcollier and a group 
gathered by him for that purpose in Paris. Miss Simpson, 
Dr. Murphy’s star percipient, had visited Paris and met M. 
Warcollier some months before the experiments. She had 
found him sincere and sympathetic and Dr. Murphy feels 
that her attitude of harmony had much to do with her suc- 
cess. He is convinced that a feeling of mutual sympathy is 
essential to the best results. This theory has special interest 
for it ties up telepathy with other psychic gifts which also 
seem to be benefited by harmony and confidence. Confidence, 
especially, Dr. Murphy finds important. He states that in 
the case of a percipient with whom he worked for months, 
a suggestion of doubt as to her ability immediately reduced 
her score in guessing cards or colors, while a suggestion 
that the experiment be continued just for fun without keep- 
ing a record always produced a marked improvement. There 
is no doubt that a certain psychological attitude of alertness 
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without tension is necessary to obtain the best results. 

Dr. Potter’s article in Liberty is a record of some psycho- 
metric readings which he received from an unnamed clair- 
voyant. The readings appear to have been above the average 
though not unusual. Mr. Potter brings out one interesting 
point. One of the objects which he gave to the clairvoyant 
for psychometry was a brooch which he believed to have 
been the property of an old lady parishioner of his. The read- 
ing contained an excellent detailed description of this lady 
and Dr. Potter was elated with the success of the experi- 
ment. Imagine his surprise when his wife told him that the 
brooch belonged to a totally different person who did not fit 
the description at all. Obviously, without knowing it the 
sensitive had been reading Dr. Potter’s mind. It is an excel- 
lent illustration of one of the greatest pitfalls of clairvoy- 
ance. Unless steps are taken to obviate the possibility of the 
sitter’s mind interfering, it is impossible to judge how much 
had been taken from that source. And the sensitive is in no 
way responsible for this interference. She does not know 
from where or from whom her impressions come. 


“Is This Supernormal?’’, a five page article devoted to 
physical phenomena, is Mr. Theodore Besterman’s contribu- 
tion to the “boom’’. In this brief space he tells us in detail 
of all the phenomena that he has seen that he has not been 
able to explain. Mr. Besterman has certainly had an oppor- 
tunity to see more phenomena than most psychic researchers. 
So far he has only witnessed three incidents that he did not 
see through. It seems very little after so much research, 
but it is better to be too critical, possibly, than not critical 
enough. Perhaps Dr. Murphy’s theory that confidence and 
harmony are necessary to the best results in the expression 
of psychic gifts has something to do with the dearth of 
supernormal phenomena in Mr. Besterman’s experience. 
However, it cannot be denied that Mr. Besterman’s sceptical 
attitude adds weight to the three experiences that he con- 
siders without normal explanation. 


The first was with Madame Kahl-Toukholka, a crystal 
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gazer and clairvoyant in Paris. The experiment was of a 
telepathic nature. Madame Kahl-Toukholka claimed to be 
able to reproduce markings on her skin of any design that 
was transmitted to her telepathically. Knowing that fake 
mediums sometimes treat their skin with an invisible chemi- 
cal which takes some time to show, Mr. Besterman chose his 
symbol warily so that the medium could not “force” upon 
his mind the design that she might have previously prepared 
upon her arm. Mr. Besterman adds that he had no reason 
for suspecting the medium and he took the precaution be- 
cause “in psychical research as elsewhere prevention is 
better than cure.” And in taking this quite justified pre- 
caution he protected the medium from possible attacks by 
critics of having forced the symbol upon him. 

The infinity sign, like a figure eight on its side, was drawn 
upon a piece of paper by Mr. Besterman’s colleague, M. 
Réné Warcollier. This piece of paper he did not show and 
kept in his hand. Madame Kahl asked upon which arm Mr. 
Besterman wished the design to appear. He chose the left 
arm. “In a moment or two there appeared on the skin of 
the inner side of the left forearm a large figure eight about 
five inches in length. The design was in pink or pale red and 
had the appearance of a subcutaneous suffusion of blood. 
Neither rubbing nor wetting affected it in the least. Ina 
couple of minutes it gradually disappeared of its own 
accord.” 

Mr. Besterman then drew a couple of interlaced triangles 
on a piece of paper and kept it in his hand without showing 
it to anybody. “Ina couple of seconds there appeared for a 
few moments the figure of a single triangle on the identical 
spot on which the eight had been.” 

Mr. Besterman’s second experience was with Mirabelli, 
whom he went all the way to South America to see. Mr. 
Besterman’s opinion is that all the phenomena produced by 
Mirabelli which he witnessed were fraudulent with the fol- 
lowing exception: 

“Mirabelli produced an ordinary medium-sized black- 
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board and also pointed to an accumulation of empty wine 
bottles standing on a table. He asked me to take one of these 
bottles and to balance the blackboard on it. It was quite 
difficult to find the center of equilibrium of the blackboard, 
which was somewhat warped. Consequently it would not 
lie flat even on a table, let alone precariously balanced on 
the mouth of a bottle. However, I managed it in time. Mira- 
belli then had the ‘sitters’ stand, with himself, around the 
table on which stood the bottle and the blackboard. Then, all 
this in brilliant light, we had to stretch out our hands about 
six inches above the edges of the blackboard. In this position 
we then had to circle round and round the table, all the time 
keeping the palms of our hands over the edges of the bvard. 
Having grasped the instructions we started circling and had 
performed about half a turn around the table when we saw 
that the blackboard was beginning to revolve as if in pursuit 
of us. When I remembered the difficulty I had had in bal- 
ancing it on the neck of the bottle this somewhat surprised 
me. But my surprise was materially increased when the 
blackboard in this way performed over two complete revolu- 
tions on its own axis, the bottle remaining stationary. Only 
then did the bottle heel over and fall.” 

Mr. Besterman discusses the possibility of a magnet in 
the hand of the medium drawing steel filings in the black- 
board and dismisses the theory because upon examination 
the blackboard proved a normal one. He also dismisses the 
possibility of a black thread drawing the blackboard around. 
Mass hypnosis, as Mr. Besterman says, a non existent phe- 
nomenon, is discarded as an impossible solution by the 
evidence of the camera record of the incident. 

The third and most interesting experience was with Rudi 
Schneider in Austria. The occurrence took place at a red 
light séance in a specially constructed séance-room built in 
the grounds of Herr Schickl’s villa. Mr. Besterman gives 
us to understand that he examined the place so thoroughly 
that he is completely convinced that the conditions were fool- 
proof. The sitters were in part persons from the Society for 
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Psychical Research and in part friends of the medium. How- 
ever, the arrangement of the small room, which was well 
lighted, was such as to enable Mr. Besterman to keep tabs 
on everyone present. In this sitting the medium in trance 
asked Mr. Besterman to put his handkerchief under the red 
light. He held it out as instructed. The curtains of the cabi- 
net (empty, the medium sat outside it) billowed out until 
they finally touched Mr. Besterman’s hand. Mr. Besterman 
felt a sort of solidity behind it and something clasped the 
handkerchief and removed it into the cabinet. The billowing 
of the curtain was gradual and described as like the waves of 
an incoming tide. A bowl of water stood behind the curtain 
and from this sounds of splashing were heard. When the 
sitting was over the water was found splashed about and the 
handkerchief was in a corner drenched and tied in a knot. 
On another occasion the same performance was gone 
through but an artificial flower, one of the props of the 
séance-room, was taken from Mr. Besterman’s grasp. 


Mr. Besterman ends on a note of disillusionment, that 
these three experiences should be the only positive results 
of prolonged observation, scattered among many undoubt- 
edly nauseous exhibitions of fraud. On this score Mr. 
Besterman deserves full sympathy; but the most important 
aspect of the matter is, of course, the enormous possibilities 


that one genuine unexplanable incident of this kind opens 
up for us. 


Of the picture of a ghost in Life there is not much to say. 
The caption is very facetious and rather stupid. And the 
facts provided are rather sparse. The house, Raynham Hall, 
country seat of the Marchioness of Townshend, in Norfolk, 
England, is traditionally supposed to be haunted by Sir 
Robert Walpole’s sister, Dorothy, who married the second 
Viscount Townshend, the Duke of Monmouth who visited 
his father, King Charles, at Raynham Hall, several Towns- 
hend children and a spaniel. Last September, Captain 
Hubert C. Provand, Art Director of Indre Shira, Ltd., 
London Court Photographers, went to Raynham Hall to 
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photograph the house. Life makes a reference to some tale 
according to which one of Captain Provand’s cameras were 
smashed, allegedly by a ghost. The photograph, which shows 
an almost indistinguishable figure on the staircase, was de- 
veloped in the presence of a representative of the chemists’ 
firm of Blake, Sandford, and Blake, and he attests to the 
authenticity of the figure on the plate. This picture, accom- 
panied as it is with such meagre corroborative data, would 
not be worth mentioning except in connection with this sud- 
den outburst of interest in psychic phenomena. Life, in 
spite of the facetious caption shielding it from all future 
controversy about the ghost, evidently considered the picture 
impressive enough to attract attention. And even more sig- 


nificant is the fact that the editors thought that the subject 
would interest the public. 


In conclusion, it is to be hoped that we may see far more 
of the kind of articles given us by Mr. Heard, Professor 
Wright, and Dr. Gardner Murphy, and also a great deal 
more of the splendid work being done with telepathy. Dr. 
Murphy says that he knows of such work going on now in 
ten of our American Universities. The more men of this 
caliber who interest themselves in psychic research, the 
more quickly will it take its proper place as one of the most 
important subjects for research in the modern world. 


The Field for Psychical Research in India* 


BY JAMES H. COUSINS 


India is frequently described (particularly in magazine 
stories whose writers may perhaps have voyaged east. of 
Suez) as a land of magic and mysticism. Occasional curi- 
ously minded individuals, such as the late Franz Hartmann, 
have visited the alleged wonder-land, even with a camera, 
and sought to verify or rationalize, things seen and heard. 
Yet, for all the supposed wealth of mysteriousness in India, 
little has been done along modern scientific lines to record, 
coordinate and interpret whatever actual material for psy- 
chical investigation may be available. 

The psychical reputation of India is a venerable one, and 
in an objective record of the first century after Christ falls 
into recognized modern categories. The record is contained 
in The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, published by the Stan- 
ford University Press, California, in 1923, a translation by 
Professor Charles P. Eells from a Latin document of the 
fifth century in the Vatican based on the diaries of a journey 
made by the Alexandrine philosopher which had been sedu- 
lously written up by his travelling secretary. The following 
identifiable psychical phenomena are recorded: 

Clairvoyance. Apollonius was surprised by the chief 
Brahmin sage, Iarchas, when he reached his asrama, by be- 
ing asked for the letters of introduction which he carried. 
Tarchas also repeated the paternal and maternal pedigrees 
of Apollonius, and recounted incidents in his life. 

Psychometry. Tarchas told Apollonius of the omission of 
the letter d in one of the letters, which was confirmed on ex- 
amination. As a child, Iarchas had found swords that had 
been secretly buried long previously (which may also be 
tabulated as dowsing for metals.) 


* The substance of a lecture delivered before the New York Sectidn of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, at Hyslop House, New York. 
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Levitation. As part of their daily observance the Indian 
sages at stated times rose from the ground and glided 
around for some time. This was not done for show, but 
because it helped communion with the sun (a connection 


with the Savitur ritual and the Gayatri mantram may here 
be indicated.) 


Apports. At meal-times couches of herbs and all details 
of food and drink materialized in their proper places. 

The truth or otherwise of these statements in the book 
referred to is not in question, though modern psychical re- 
search, under scientific test-conditions, gives a strong possi- 
bility of their accuracy. To the sages they were apparently 
incidental. Their chief interest was in the search for 
philosophical truth and inner spiritual realization. Such 
powers (siddhis) came naturally, unsought: they did not 
verify truth, but emerged out of disciplined life-capacity. 

This evaluation of psychical powers as secondary to 
spiritual realization through discipline (yoga) has persisted 
in India to the present day. For this reason, hunters after 
mystery are likely to be disappointed in not finding people 
climbing up ropes into invisibility at every street corner 
or wandering about the country six feet above the ground. 
All the same, such powers are possessed by a larger number 
of persons than publicly confess to them; and I feel sure 
that a discreetly watchful eye, and unemphatic enquiry, 
would lead towards the possibility of ultimate scientific 
study. Theatrical challenges and acceptances, emotional as- 
sertions and unemotional denials, will lead to nothing sub- 
stantial, as far as I can judge after a life of twenty-one 
years in South India, during which I have been too much 
occupied with other matters to take up psychical research, 
yet have occasionally contacted, and sometimes had first- 
hand information on happenings that, in less busy circum- 
stances, would have lured me back to a favorite pursuit of 
my young manhood. 

For example: In a Deccan country town I was attracted 
by a blaze that seemed to threaten destruction to the place. 
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On locating it in the centre of a large space, I found that 
it was a “pyre” over a “grave” containing a fagir (Arabic 
for holy mendicant: pronounced almost faékheer, and having 
no relationship with the German word fake and the false 
noun that has been derived from it). Through the crackling 
of the faggots I could hear the buried man’s voice chanting 
Muslim slogans (mantrams). He was taken out in the 
morning. He complained against the authorities for not 
permitting him to be thus buried for six days. I have seen 


reports in the press of similar burial for a number of days 
elsewhere. 


In a weekly market-place I have seen a man move about 
nonchalantly breaking glass bottles into bits capable of 
being inserted in his mouth, chewed, and swallowed; I saw 
no sign of bleeding or discomfort as the process went on. I 
missed an occasion on which a number of European friends 
closely observed a man not only swallowing broken glass, 
but a cobra, and drinking a virulent poison supplied to him 
from a neighboring laboratory by a professor of science. 
In other instances X-ray photographs have shown the stages 
of apparent assimilation of the swallowed materials. 

Such feats, likewise fire-walking, which I have not seen 
but have heard described by those who have, are not in 
India regarded as “psychical.” They are regarded as being 
possible through the control of the vital energies of the body 
(pranas). Nevertheless, they provide material for research 
in what at present may be termed super-physical phenomena, 
though they may ultimately come to be called extra-physical, 
that is, extensions of the normal. The Physical Director of 
the College in South India of which I am Principal, himself 
an expert in postures (yogasanas), has trained some of our 
puny students in the ability to direct their blood-stream and 
nerve-sensitiveness in such a way that they could lie as stiff 
as steel, with head and heels on the backs of two chairs, and 
allow two or three of their comrades to jump on to their 
bodies and sing a “hymn”’ as the opening item of a demon- 
stration of physical culture. Some of them have also allowed 
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large blocks of granite to be balanced on their heads and 
broken into pieces by hammers and hatchets. The Physical 
Director, a thin, light man, can snap a heavy chain by in- 
flating himself after it has been fastened around his deflated 
body; and prevent a forty horse-power automobile from 
starting by opposing to it his mere weight balanced against 
the ground, or, rather, the tensility of his body worked up 
by special breathing. 

I have not seen levitation—though, by the way, I fre- 
quently dream of exercising it myself and wake with the 
physical reactions that the experience, if actual, would 
cause. But I have seen press reports of it; and on one occa- 
sion, during a holiday at a hill station, was told by friends 
that they had seen a swami (itinerant teacher) walk out 
some distance on the surface of a lake, seat himself some 
height over the water, and humorously inform the crowd 
on the margin that he only showed that particular example 
of extended power as an advertisement for a lecture he was 
to give the same evening on philosophy. 

A medical man, an Indian Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons (Ireland), told me of the regular sprinkling 
of water around one of his family when they sat down to 
their food. I have heard of other apports in India, but have 
not seen any. Years ago, in Ireland, I saw the records of 
a remarkable series in the home of a dignitary of the Episco- 
pal church. I myself experienced a water apport in circum- 
stances that admitted of no other explanation than ex- 
traneous influences, but that also made confirmation im- 
possible, as I was quite alone. 

The capacity of knowing of events in advance, as recorded 
of Iarchas the sage in the book mentioned above, is stated 
to be possessed by a number of people in India. I have not 
met any such person so far; but I came across a case of 
dream-telepathy in northern India that has a bearing on this 
alleged extension of cognition. A young man about seven- 
teen consulted me as to what he should do in the following 
circumstances. Three nights in succession he dreamt that 
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a swami called him to a cave in a hill-side some miles from 
his city. He did not tell anyone, but felt that he should re- 
spond to the call. He walked alone to the place indicated, 
which he had never been near before, and found the swami 
of his dream waiting for him. He gave the lad some instruc- 
tions for spiritual development; and on these he consulted 
me, as we had certain mutual allegiances of a spiritual kind 
to which he did not want to be unfaithful if unfaithfulness 
was involved in his obeying the swami’s instructions. 


In the same city, a young man who had undertaken the 
organization of lectures by me, made his appearance on the 
last day of my visit, and explained his absence by a story 
which, while it is not concerned with the phenomenal aspect 
of the functioning of the psyche, may have some bearing 
on psychical relationships that are not at present recognized 
in occidental thought, though common, under the name of 
karma, in Indian thought. I had heard that the organizer 
was absent owing to a fatal accident in his family. The 
following was his version of the accident, if it was an acci- 
dent. He was living with his recently married sister and 
her husband, who had come to settle in the city. The sister 
made the interesting discovery that her young-woman 
neighbor had been born on the same day, and married on 
the same day as herself. The two young women naturally 
became very friendly, and spent considerable time together 
in their domestic affairs, including their morning bath. One 
of them suggested to the other that they should bath next 
morning, not at the back of their homes, but at the steps 
to the river, a popular bathing-place. One of them slipped 
off the steps into the river, and called for help. The other 
tried to aid her and also slipped in. Their bodies were found 
some days later. They were born, married, and they died 
on the same day. 

On the matter of the survival of death, I have heard of 
hauntings and of the “sensed” presence of persons who had 
recently died. I have myself had such sensings; but they 
are not amenable to scientific enquiry. India accepts sur- 
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vival, but as a phase between a succession of earth-lives, 
Stories in the press of claimed recollection of a recent past 
life by children might be followed up. I spent a sleepless 
night on the Malabar coast some years ago through con- 
tinual chanting of some kind of weird appeal, a male voice 
(probably a priest) followed by a chorus (apparently mostly 
if not all women.) On asking next morning what it meant, 
I was told that it was a special temple ceremonial on behalf 
of an expectant mother whose first baby, whom she deeply 
loved, had died, and whose spirit she earnestly wished to in- 
carnate in the coming new form. 

I believe that an unheralded but judiciously introduced 
preliminary survey of the field of psychical research in India 
would open up valuable possibilities of scientific observation 
when confidence was established. Nothing, however, will 
come of an enquiry that despises incense but beclouds itself 
in tobacco smoke, or that declines to remove its shoes and 
renounce carnivorism in food and spurious exaltation in 
liquid. Self-discipline based on self-knowledge carry more 
conviction in such enquiry than eminence social or intellec- 
tual. Said Iarchas the Indian sage to Apollonius the Alexan- 
drian philosopher ; “We know everything for the reason that 
we have learned ourselves first of all. None of us attained 
philosophy until he first knew himself.” Which is a hint 
from India to the would-be researcher in psychics or 
anything else. 


A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research 


London, November, 1936. 
AN EDGAR WALLACE MYSTERY 


I am running a series of articles in Empire News, a national Sunday 
paper of the Allied Newspaper group. In my reminiscences, I told 
the story of my interview with Edgar Wallace shortly after his death 
through a medium. The communication was of extreme interest 
because of the way the communicator revealed his name. He seemed 
to know all about the bogey of telepathy and found a way to lay 
it. The medium, Miss Naomi Bacon, was handed a sheet of folded 
unsigned MS in Edgar Wallace’s hand as soon as she passed into 
trance. She launched into a flood of information. She described 
his enormous cigarette holder, gave the initial W., then E. W. Seiz- 
ing a pencil, with tremulous hand, she scribbled “Edgar”, then (I am 
quoting now from my article) : 

“What does a place with bricks on mean?” 

I did not know. The medium seized the pencil again and began to 
draw little squares on the paper. Then with the same. tremulous mo- 
tion she wrote something which read like “wall’’. 

“Wall”, she exclaimed. “That is a place with bricks on.” 

I could not help agreeing. She drew the bricks and they conveyed 
to her the idea of a wall. What will happen next, I wondered. I 
asked what else can she get. 

“The deuce”, she burst out. “It is the deuce.” 

Then, as if struck by the absurdity of the idea, she added frown- 
ingly : 

is Mussolini. The Duce... I don’t know .. . He is the 
deuce, but another kind of deuce. It is the deuce whichever way you 
take it.” 


The deuce is the next card to the ace. “Wall” and “ace” spell 
“Wallace”. 

“Wall” was impressed on the medium’s mind in a simple pictorial 
manner, brick by brick. The “ace” was conveyed with a twist; with 
the twist which a clever, keen brain used to mysteries would give to a 
simple problem so as to prove that there is a mind behind the message. 

Remember that the medium had no idea as to whom we wanted to 


contact and that no clue whatever was given her throughout the pro- 
ceedings. 


~ 
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Of a pictorial process in receiving ideas apparently from a dis- 
carnate Wallace, there was another striking example in the messages : 

“Something about a peal of bells, something about a disappointment 
over there which had occurred. Was he playing bells? Something 
he was doing. I don’t know what he means. He says, you don’t know 
it either. Who would be an agent with some work he was doing? 
An agent or someone playing . . . Was there something done in a 
theatre with bells? He shows me bells and says: something to do with 


a play. He said he was disappointed over that. It did not take well 
over there.” 


“Where?” I asked. 

“New York”, she replied, pronouncing it “Nuova York”. 

I did not, at first, understand the reference. But it came to me 
soon. It was “The Ringer”, his play which failed in New York about 
the time Wallace left for Hollywood where he died. 

Before the séance was over, I asked the communicator to give me 
a password by which to know him were | seeking contact through 
another medium. He gave one. It was excellent. Pictorial. Easy 
to convey. NERO FIDDLING OVER BURNING ROME. 

An unexpected opportunity arose soon to test the communicator by 
this password. An English lady residing in Paris was receiving com- 
munications in automatic writing from Edgar Wallace, in which he 
described his adventures in the after-life. Through a sister in England 
I got in touch with the lady and sent a query for the password. This 
is how the question was eventually put to the communicator : 

“Do you remember getting through a trance medium to two young 
fellows in London, and do you remember what test you promised 
to give them? You said you would give a password, a descriptive 
password.” 

The answer came immediately. It gave me a shock. It read: 


“What a d cheek! I’ve never spoken to anyone beside your- 
self.” 


Now I read the manuscript of the Paris lady. It had characteristic 
touches of the humor of Edgar Wallace. That these communications 
originated in the mind of Edgar Wallace was no more impossible than 
that my messages came from him. 

Which Edgar Wallace was spurious? As mine gave evidence 
while the other only romanced, the choice is perhaps not very difficult. 
But I wonder if that is all there is to say. If those communicating 
for the first time are in a daze, may it not be that they will forget 
about the attempt as we forget, on waking, about our dreams? 

People do not always recall what we want them to recall. Sir 
Oliver Lodge once made a test. He played a survival game with his 
children. He asked them to ask him, on the supposition that he was 
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dead and was coming through a medium, all the questions to which, 
in their opinion, he was bound to return an informative answer, pro- 
vided he was their father. One by one questions came forward. To 
his amazement, Sir Oliver found that he could not answer a single 
one. He gave it up in despair and said: 

“That clinches it. I am not your father.” 


A HAUNTED HOUSE FOR SALE 


Here is an advertisement from The Times, September 23d, 1936: 
“Haunted House for sale; XVIth century house in quiet 
Sussex Village; ideal for Guest House, Freehold £5.000 or 
offer. Particulars write Box K. 1441, The Times, E.C. 4.” 

I believe I know the house. It has an old-fashioned chain-clanking 

ghost. I tried to get down for an investigation but the owner is out 
to commercialise the ghost and wants no interference. The Times, in 
a leading article on 28th September, 1936, passes some whistful re- 
marks. Psychical Research treated ghosts “like gentlemen and 
ladies. In the methods of Myers, Gurney and Podmore there was 
no lack of respect or consideration. It is only today that the very 
ancient aid aristocratic seclusion of ghosts has been broken into for 
commercial purposes; that ghosts have been expected to entertain the 
populace by broadcasting as if they were crooners or conductors of 
dance-bands; that ghosts have been put up for sale with the houses 
they inhabit, to be offered in the tariff, inclusive terms, with bed and 
breakfast and bath and h. and c. What this Sussex ghost will do 
about it remains to be learned.” 

It also remains to be seen whether the guests of the prospective 

guest house will find the presence of the ghost as ideal as the advertise- 
ment seductively describes. I have my doubts. 


MUSIC FROM ANCIENT EGYPT 


Dr. F. H. Wood, the recorder of the “Rosemary” scripts, was on 
the air, on October 13th, with a uniue broadcast. It was a funeral 
melody played three thousand years ago in the great hall of pharaoh 
Amenhotep’s palace as hummed by Lady Nona, “Rosemary’s” control 
in trance, and arranged as a march for the organ by Dr. Wood. 
“Lady Nona” described the festival of Hathor and spoke of “a great 
rectangular hall, very long, the roof being supported by two columns 
of fluted pillars painted in many colors. There was a smell of incense 
and from behind the curtains came the sound of men’s voices singing 
a chant. I remember seeing instruments which people blew, some 
long and straight and others with curved ends. I also remember 
harps of various shapes and sizes, some very tiny with tinkling sounds 
and others big with deep sounds.” 


S 
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Dr. Wood says that the first three notes of the melody hummed by 
“Lady Nona” were identical with those of the Eighth Psalm tone. 
This was of great interest to him as a musical scholar. 

Recently, before the Bradford branch of the Yorkshire Society for 
Psychical Research, Dr. Wood played what is described as “the 
strangest gramophone record in the world.” It was a copy of the 
sound record made at the International Institute for Psychical Re- 
search of the Egyptian tongue which “Lady Nona” speaks. The 
record has been translated by Mr. Howard-Hulme, according to whom 
two of the phrases spoken by “Lady Nona” formed an exceptionally 
rare idiom of speech. The idiom, as translated in Gardiner’s Egyptian 
grammar, reads: “Our spirit is behind, and enveloping (as with 
wings) the lady who is deputising ; she who is here”. 

“Never”, said Dr. Wood, “has the process of trance control been 
expressed more simply, more accurately or more beautifully than 
these two Egyptian phrases spoken through Rosemary by a spirit 
who lived 3000 years ago.” 


SEANCE OF THE FUTURE 


In an address which I gave to the Sheffield Society for Psychical 
Research on October 8th, I drew a picture of the séance of the future. 
As I visualize it, the medium will be entirely free of the conditions 
now demanded. There will be little need to subject him to tieing 
or to harrowing medical examinations. He may, if he prefers it, sit in 
total darkness in the company of his most trusted friends in a com- 
plete spiritualistic setting. They may sing hymns, they may do any- 
thing they please. No one will interfere with them. There will be 
no gimlet-eyed scientists, no stoney-faced sceptics in the séance-room 
and no photographs will be taken there. The scientists will gather 
in another room where, on a screen, they will watch the proceedings 
of the dark séance-room as they are televised by infra-red rays and 
photo-electric cells. I am told that already, without glowing heat, i.e. 
visible red light, the thing can be done and the installation is only a 
matter of expense. The picture on the screen in another room can be 
rendered clear enough to record it on a ciné-film. 

Will the physical phenomena of Spiritualism keep pace with the 
progress in science? 


HAND WRITING OF A GHOST 


My lecture, on October 30th, before the International Institute for 
Psychical Research on the laying of the Ash Manor Ghost was fol- 
lowed by an address by Lt. Col. W. R. Mansfield, a well-known hand- 
writing and forgery expert. He has undertaken to examine Mrs. 
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Eileen Garrett’s normal handwriting and the scripts which she wrote 
while possessed by the ghost in the haunted room of Ash Manor. 
The investigation has not proceeded far enough because of Mrs. 
Garrett’s departure for the United States. But interesting things 
have emerged even at an early stage. The question of the identity 
or non-identity of the ghost’s handwriting with that of Mrs. Garrett 
is an extremely complicated one. No investigation has yet been under- 
taken to discover the characteristics, if any, of trance writing as com- 
pared with normal writing. Col. Mansfield said: 


“T have a number of documents written by Mrs. Garrett at various 
times, in various circumstances under differing conditions, in various 
moods and frames of mind. Held against the ghost’s writings they 
bear little resemblance. Did the ghost guide the hand that wrote? 
Or did he only assist? Or was it the control who wrote, or was it the 
control who guided Mrs. Garrett’s hand? After considerable thought 
T decided to ascertain whether in the ghost writings there were to be 
found personal characteristics not usually associate with Mrs. Gar- 
rett’s writing. I know now all the highly personal features of Mrs. 
Garrett’s writing. I showed her some of the most conspicuous ones. 
She was completely unaware of their presence. Are they missing 
from the handwriting of the ghost?” 


Having thus summed up the problem to be decided upon, Col. 
Mansfield stated that all he is >repared to say at the present stage 
of his investigation is that there are characteristics in the ghost’s 
handwriting which Mrs. Garrett is incapable of reproducing. They 
go against her grain. He has been trying to teach her to write the 
names in the ghost script letter by letter. He spent five hours at the 
single word “Henley” and wearied Mrs. Garrett to distraction. 
Finally, she learned to write it but the slightest disturbance brought her 
own characteristics prominently out. There is an immense amount 
of work to do in this field. Col. Mansfield was of the opinion that it 
would well repay the trouble as these graphological investigation 
appears to be one of the finest tests of the independence of spirit 
control, or of the admixture of an influence in the medium’s own 
writing mechanism. 

Speaking of ghosts, here is an amusing ditty from a London paper: 


“Vesterday upon the stair 
I met a man who wasn’t there; 
He wasn’t there again to-day; 
I do wish he would go away.” 


ASTROLOGY VERSUS SPIRITUALISM 


Maurice Barbanell, Editor of Psychic News, lost his case against 
R. H. Naylor, the well known astrologer, and John Robert Gordon, 
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editor of the Sunday Express. He objected to the fact that astrologers 
should be allowed to tell fortune whereas mediums are prosecuted 
under Section 4 of the Vagrancy Act of 1824, which applies to 
“Every person pretending or professing to tell Fortunes, or using any 
subtle Craft, Means or Device, by Palmistry or Otherwise, to deceive 
and impose on any of his Majesty’s Subjects.” Taking for the basis 
of his action an astrological forecast of Naylor, Barbanell took out 
summons under the act above quoted. The case was first heard in 
the Mansion House Police Court on March 13th this year. The 
magistrate dismissed it. Barbanell appealed. Chief Justice Lord 
Hewart has now dismissed the appeal with costs and quoted the magis- 
trate’s decision: “I have come to the conclusion that statements made 
in Mr. Naylor’s article are of such a vague and general character 
that there is nothing that can fairly be said to amount to the telling 
or pretending or professing to tell any person’s fortune so as to come 
within the terms of the section.” Lord Hewart said that the magis- 
trate was right. He added that what Naylor wrote was “a collection 
of imbecile and repulsive twaddle. If that had been the question 
there could only be one answer.” But the article was not within the 
Act. The predictions were not definite enough. Thus, the position 
remains the same. Barbanell achieved nothing, except a ruling which 
may place the onus of proof that the mediumistic prediction was not 
obscure upon the police. What this amounts to is apparent: if the 
sitting was bad and the sitter was a disguised police officer, the 
medium may go scot-free, whereas if the sitting was excellent in 
the sense that positive predictive statements have been made by the 
medium, he may suffer the penalty of the law regardless of the ques- 
tion whether the predictions were accurate or not. 

One well know medium, not in England though, got into trouble 
for the very reason of having made an accurate prediction. She is 
Mrs. Ingeborg Kober, Judge Dahl’s daughter. She was accused of 
having indirectly murdered her father by the malignant influence of 
the prediction which she had made of his coming death a year before 
he lost his life by drowning. She was acauitted of the charge, but, 
recently, she was tried again and accused of actual murder. Her 
ordeal was a long one. Now the charges have been sifted and she has 
been finally acquitted. 


NO PSYCHICAL RSEARCH CONGRESS NEXT YEAR 


At the time of the Fifth International Congress for Psychical Re- 
search in Oslo in August 1935, it was decided to hold the next Con- 
gress in Budapest in 1937. I understand that the Congress will not 
take place next year. It has been postponed to 1938. The reason 
given, as yet unofficially, is that political conditions are too unsettled. 
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Astrologers have been predicting war for 1937 for many years past. 


They have not relented and the organisers, apparently, credit these 


forecasts sufficiently to hold up all preparations for a Congress that 
may not take place. 


LIMITS TO COINCIDENCE 


What is the limit to coincidence? The question is of great impor- 
tance in the study of the supernormal source, or otherwise, of trance 
communications. It is almost impossible to say that any single hit 
cannot be due to coincidence. It is only in repetitions and in the 
cumulative aspect of evidence that coincidence can be safely ruled out. 
A study of everyday events as recorded in the press teaches us that 
startling and unlikely things may occur from time to time. The limits 
of coincidence simply cannot be calculated. 

The Daily Mail reported on October 30th the conviction and sen- 
tence to nine months’ imprisonment in Glasgow of one Peter William 
Garrick, aged 29, for thefts. This man was the terror of Mr. Samuel 
Strachan’s life. Mr. Strachan, of the same town, was several times 
arrested for offences committed by Garrick. He was each time identi- 
fied as the thief. Had it not been that while he was in custody, Garrick 
committed another theft and this threw doubt on the previous identifi- 
cation, the position may have become very serious for him. Both 
Garrick and Strachan are dark haired, long-faced with aquiline noses, 
and both of them bear tattoo marks on their wrists. What are the 
chances, mathematically speaking, that any law-abiding citizen of 
Glasgow should look like a lawless one and should wear tattoo marks 
on his wrists like his double? Yet, however strange the coincidence 
is, it happened. 

Stranger still is the instance mentioned in my Encyclopedia of 
Psychic Science under Coincidence. The London newspapers reported 
on April 1, 1930 that during the eventing of the previous day two men, 
both named Butler, both butchers, were found (one in Nottingham- 
shire, one near London) shot, by the side of their cars. One was 
Frederick Henry Butler, the other David Henry Butler. They were 
entire strangers, unrelated and both shot themselves with pistols by 
the side of their cars. 

Who can figure out the chance expectation for two such suicides? 


Book Reviews 


A MESSAGE FROM ARUNACHALA, by Paul Brunton. Dutton. 
223 pp. $1.75. 


The author of A Search in Secret India, The Secret Path, and 
A Search in Secret Egypt has written a little book of messages and 
maxims, of thoughts and aphorisms, the interest of which lies as 
much in the circumstances under which they were set down as in 
anything they say. Arunachala is a lonely hill in South India, not 
beautiful, but “uncouth and ungainly—a tumbled, awkward thing 
whose sides are jagged and broken, whose face is a mass of jum- 
bled rocks and thorny scrubs.” But it is, some say, older than the 
Himalayas, and at its foot Mr. Brunton found the Maharishee of 
South India—the wise man who was in some sense the goal of the 
author’s Indian search. 


Although he left India for the Occident, Mr. Brunton felt himself 
drawn back; until at last he came to live for a while on the slopes 
of Arunachala. The Sage had told him “from time to time amazing 
tales of his psychic experiences in connection with the Hill. He has 
found it to be the abode of a host of spirits of great Sages, Perfect 
Beings who possess marvellous powers. . . ‘Arunachala is a natural 
Pyramid,’ he had added.” And so Mr. Brunton found it; for after 
climbing to its summit one dark night, he felt himself “commanded 
at the bidding of a strange Messenger” to set down these pages, just 
as they are: chapters of unthreaded paragraphs upon Business, Pol- 
itics, Society, the World Crisis, Religion, Intellect, and so on through 
Solitude and Leisure to the Overself. The tone ranges through 
anger, satire, counsel, exhortation, humor, and tenderness. “TI have 
a great sympathy for a man who was obsérved to sit for hours on 
a log of timber in Florida,” writes Mr. Brunton in one place. “When 
asked about his occupation, he calmly answered that he could spare 
no time to work!” And again, “The weak man worries over his horo- 
scope, but the wise man tears it up. He knows that the Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter are all within him.” Or “We are politi- 
cian’d as we deserve!”—a thought Plato phrased more trenchantly. 

Those who have Mr. Brunton’s other books will want this, also; 
although many of them will feel some disappointment that he has, 
even temporarily, abandoned the “Search” books which he can do so 
well, to write, even under such dictation as he mentions, these discon- 
nected and uneven aphorisms. 
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WITCHES AND WARLOCKS, by Philip W. Sergeant. With a 
preface by Arthur Machen. Hutchinson and Company (Lon- 
don). 12/6 (In this country $5.00). 


The publishers’ announcement of this book tells us that the subject 
was suggested to Mr. Sergeant by “his friend, Arthur Machen”; and 
since a book on this most fascinating of subjects is never amiss, and, 
in addition, since Mr. Machen himself contributes one of his charac- 
teristic and engaging prefaces (a quotation from which appeared in 
this magazine last month) we are doubly in the Welsh author’s debt. 
And this although the book must be, from its subject, far from 
complete. Two hundred and eighty-three pages of large type cannot 


begin to exhaust the source material in this mystifying, alluring and 
baffling field. 


Indeed, Mr. Sergeant would seem to have been discouraged from 
the start by the embarrassment of riches at his command when once 
he began upon his book, and mentions almost with awe the two 
hundred and sixty books which Edmund Gurney consulted in order 
to write his note on witchcraft in Phantasms of the Living. He 
appends no bibliography, although from the footnotes it is apparent 
that he steeped himself in what the British Museum had to offer, and 
had beside him for constant consultation the works of Montague 
Summers, Cotton Mather, and Margaret Murray’s The God of the 
Witches. 


The book is somewhat haphazardly planned. Mr. Sergeant spends 
a great deal of space upon the English witches and witch-trials of 
the seventeenth century, gives another chapter to the Salem trials, 
then plunges for almost a third of his pages into the story of John 
Dee, whom he sees, mainly, as a gullible dupe. Nowhere does he 
come to conclusions, finding himself as far from accepting those of 
Mr. Summers and Cotton Mather as from the more rationalistic and 
anthropological guesses of Miss Murray. Indeed, this note of a 
conclusion about to be reached but never attained mars an otherwise 
interesting book, since Mr. Machen, at least, seems to promise in his 
preface that there is a conclusion to arrive at. 


The reader comes inevitably to feel that Mr. Sergeant would be 
glad to be able to conclude that most of the evidence at witch-trials 
was given under conditions so suspicious, under threat and torture 
and hysteria, that it should be most reluctantly accepted as having 
any basis in fact. But, to the damage of his obvious desire, he is forced 
to mention the astonishing similarity in the voodoo rites into which 
Miss Zora Hurston was actually initiated while gathering the material 
for her book, Mules and Men, to the rites and practices which the 
earlier witches confessed, whether voluntarily or no. In the end he 
frankly begs the question, holding that “We have glanced at many 
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theories, without finding any entirely satisfactory.” Then a cautious 
word of approval for those who hold that the witches and fairies— 
“not ... the fairies of pretty fantasy or quaint fable . . . but those dark 
little people whom their conquerors drove from their homes into the 
wilds, and then in superstitious dread called their Good Neighbors” 
—may be similar if not identical in origin, and a still more cautious 
mention of animal-worship and totemism, and the book closes. 
Nevertheless the book is a mine of strange lore, odd anecdotes, 
bewildering stories. It is more than possible that Mr. Sergeant is 
already at work upon another volume, exploring more fully than he 
could in this one, some of the many by-paths which he mentions here. 


LANCER AT LARGE, by F. Yeats-Brown. Viking. $2.75. 320 pp. 


The success of Mr. Yeats-Brown’s earlier book, Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer, has made familiar to most readers his manner of writing 
about India and the customs of the Indian peoples. His new book 
gives us more in much the same manner. The scheme on which the 
book hangs is perhaps less engrossing than the more comprehensive 
autobiographical intent of the former book, but the ground covered 
is even more extensive, as the author records his impressions of a 
journey of several months throughout most of the Indian continent. 
But there is the same alertness, sharp observation, wide knowledge 
and sympathy, as well as the same tendencies to melodramatize and 
sentimentalize his material on occasion. 


To psychical researchers Lancer at Large has several points of 
interest. Probably more space is devoted to supernormal occurrences 
than in the original volume. Most of one chapter is taken up with 
case-histories of children who were reported to have had the kind 
of experience which points toward reincarnation: elaborately detailed 
knowledge of the affairs of some family in a distant place, accom- 
panied by the claim to have lived a previous life in that family. 
Some of the cases reported are well attested, and in every case the 
likelihood of trickery on the required scale seems very small. The 
accuracy of the claimed knowledge is not open to explanation by 
chance, in the cases presented to us, so that some sort of supernormal 
explanation seems probable in those which are best supported by 
evidence. 

Whether reincarnation is the true explanation is of course another 
question. One interesting point is that this kind of case never, or 
almost never, turns up in countries in which the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion is not prevalent. It may be that we are confronted with ordinary 
cases of supernormal knowledge which have been channelized in a 
special direction by the religious faith of the country. But such a 
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hypothesis, or any that will cover the apparent facts, will need a 
much wider foundation of. facts to work on than is now available. 
Mr. Yeats-Brown has performed a useful service in bringing several 
of the most striking recent cases together. 

Mr. Yeats-Brown makes it perfectly clear that he has personal 
experiences demonstrating the faculties of telepathy and other forms 
of supernormal cognition. In several passages he links recent Occi- 
dental experiments with his direct observation of the work of Yogis. 
Much of the book is taken up with accounts of his conversations 
with Yogis and with a description of Yoga practices, in which he 
deals about equally with the spiritual and the phenomenal sides of 
that subject. Something of the author’s attitude may be conveyed 
in this passage: 

“No doubt miracles is a tiresome word. Is auto-suggestion a 
miracle? Hypnosis? Telepathy? Materializations? Where are we 
to draw the line? I don’t know. I think more of the high-powered 
scientific brains in Europe and America should turn their attention 
from unimaginative and largely useless experiments on animals, to 
chart the marvellous country of the Unconscious.” 

Mr. Yeats-Brown makes it plain that he is not talking about the 
Unconscious in the Freudian sense (he says of psycho-analysts that 
they “lead us into psychic quicksands, with the exception of C. G. 
Jung”), but of the realm which is approached by mysticism, and es- 
pecially by the mystical exercises which have been developed in Hindu 
lore. Of these Mr. Yeats-Brown has apparently had considerable 
first-hand experience, so that his book makes an acceptable introduction 
to that complex and fascinating subject. 

Apparently some local doctors have taken an interest in Yoga 
feats; the author states that “quite recently a Yogi gave demonstra- 
tions before doctors of his ability to swallow lethal doses of sulphuric 
and nitric acid.” In these and other passages Lancer at Large serves 
to give added force to the plea made by Dr. Cousins in his article in 
this issue, for intensive study by Western students of the supernormal 
aspect of Indian life. Considering the many generations that East 
and West have had intimate contact with each other, and the extraor- 
dinary claims of India, in particular, have been current in our culture, 
it is nothing less than astonishing that more effort has not been made 
along these lines. Especially is it a wonder that in the fifty and more 
years since the organized study of psychic phenomena was commenced, 
no extensive exploration of the kind has been carried out. The 
obstacles are, of course, many, especially that of the expense; but 
unless a great wealth of claims and even circumstantial accounts are 
totally unfounded, the result would be an immense furthering of our 
knowledge of psychical phenomena and their modes of operation. 


T. M. O. 
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the initiative and energy which its importatice deserves, tg 
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deed of gift and are under. control of the Board of Trustees, the Character and . 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. ~ 

Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes Of the 
American Society for Psychieal” Research, Int... whether to: thes tises. Gf. 
psychical research or psycho-therapeuti¢s, are earnestly The ‘orm’ 
which such dedication should. take: whem “made will is the” 
following: 

“E give, devise and bequeath to the Society for 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws. of the ‘Stateof 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or <~ 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently” ‘for 
identi in trust for the corporate said Society.” 
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